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THE world is honest, notwithstanding that here and 


there a thief is to be found. 


Witnes$: Philips Brooks 


lost a pair of glasses last year in Norway. Recently they 
came te him, addressed to 2004 Chestnut street, U.S.A. It 
was an old Philadelphia number, but humanity was inter- 
ested in the clear vision of so good a preacher and go it 
hunted him up. 


WE should rejoice with our exchanges generally over the 
success of Cassell’s National Library, the last movement 
in the way of cheap reprints which gives us such books as 
Professor Morley’s for a dime apiece, did we not wonder 
how all this is to affect the international rights of authors, 


and whether it is to help alon 


the time when the arbi- 


trary lines will not interfere with the natural laws of prop- 
erty and fraternity. 


THE United Presbyterians have re 


held an anti- 


organ convention at Pittsbirgh. They discover no divine 
authority for organs in churches and threaten to withdraw 
from the denomination if they are not suppressed. This is 
a short.cut though not a rational method of avoiding cer- 


tain impious uses of the organ. 


We agree with these Pres- 


byterians that there is much Sunday piping in our 
churches, both human and instrumental, that renders but 
a questionable help to the religious movements of the 


soul. 


ee 
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INDECENT JOURNALISM is dealt a blow by the Boston 


. Sunda 


feels obliged to look a newspaper over with a 


Courier: ‘“‘ We have come to the times when a man 


eat deal of 


care before he dare assume that it may safely be laid upon 
the table at home to be read by his children; and if the 
law against the transmission of improper matter through 


wil 


the mails were rigidly enforced, the subscribers of more 
than one ofour daily papers would find their files decidedly 
broken in upon. Popular journalism seems in a fair way 
to become a species of precarious balancing upon the 
ragged edge of indecency.’ 


READING again “On the Heights”, by Berthold Auer- 
bach, after a lapse of eighteen years, i find it rich in 
wisdom. Here is a passage that anticipates with singu- - 
lar clearness ‘the thought that is getting domesticated — 
among us to-day, and one that underlies the coming Z 
church, the higher civilization. “I have discovered 
says Gunther to his good Frau, “that the division of a 
feeling in modern times arises essentially from the fact ~ 
that religion has held up belief, art has held up beauty, 
and politics have held up liberty, each separate from ~ 
mar Hag and yet they are one, and must be so, as the ~ 
two sides of one and the same substance.” Religions 
will find their unity on the solid ground of righteous- 


ness, as art will find its perpetuity in truth and purity, 
worth in their helptalnean a 


and politics their dignity an 
to man in achieving the high ends of civilization and 
happiness. J. R. E. 


JoHn C. KimBatt, of Hartford, has recently told ina 
most interesting manner Connecticut’s ‘“‘Canterbury Tale”. — 
The pamphlet contains two admirable portraits of Prud- — 
ence Crandall, the earliest martyr to the anti-slavery cause, 
who, away back in 1832, said, ‘‘ The school may sink ;-but- ~ 


I will not give up Sarah Harris”—the colored girl. The — 
story of the excitement caused reads prover y to-day. 
eareformer — 


Angry fists were shaken in the face of so gent 
as Secanel J. May. The gentle quakeress was finally im- — 
prisoned. This and more is told in Mr. Kimball’s inter- — 
esting little pamphlet, which can be obtained by address- ~— 
ing Mr. Kimball at Hartford and enclosing ten cents. Mrs, 
Prudence Crandall Philleo is now eighty-three years of 
age, living on the frontier in Kansas, with a voice still 
strong enough to speak for temperance and reform, living ~ 
in a humble, happy way upon -her little farm. ie 
Twain ” occupies her old home, and he recently offered to — 
vacate and leave her her Connecticut farm-home as long as 
she lived, but she has declined, and Connecticut, anxious — 
to wipe away the blot of over fifty years’ standing, hasre- 
cently pensioned here to the extent of one hundred dollars — 
a quarter for the rest of her life. ‘‘Quickened are = 
who touch the prophets’ bones.” Noble Prudence Cran ce 
May thystory make us more brave, give us new faith in - 
the future where God’s truth still lies. S 


“~ 


In all churches most of the ministers, often all, sitinthe ~ 
ews. They preach their Gospel by living it, by doing © 
Ceatiseel with it, by bearing its name in a by being — 
not in title but in deed the church trustee, holding it no 
small charge and no small honor to haveachurch in trust; - 
by being the parson’s third hand, his extra heart, his out- 
side cheer, and in many a matter his wiser head. These © 
men and women are our real church-founders in the western” ~ 
cities; for preachers come and preachers go, but these go 
on forever and are known of all the citizens. An earnest 
and successful western Unitarian minister of this kind has _ 
lately died,—Abram Clarke, brother to our James Freeman — 
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Clarke. A veteran he. He was on the ground, a buy of 
twenty, to welcome Doctor Eliot to St. Louis in 1834. 
Moving shortly after to Chicago, when Chicago held per- 
haps three thousand people, he very likely swept the hall 
or made the fire or passed the hat for the first Unitarian 
sermons delivered here. Then to Milwaukee, where he 
permanently settled in business and became again church- 
founder for his faith. No one more sure to second the 
oung minister, no one more ready with brave counsel, no 
ome more hearty or more home-like in its hospitality 
than his,—as he who writes bears grateful witness. At 
every odd moment these steady missionaries preach, and 
they do not know themselves when they have spoken: for 
instance, Conant, that “ Man in-Earnest” of whom Robert 
Collyer wrote the life, found his way into our faith, if we 
mistake not, through a tract he one day picked up from 
the counter in Abram Clarke’s storé. The years passed on 
in quiet, honest, faithful living, bringing a man’s share of 
disappointments as well as of the joys of life. But at the 
last it seemed as if he were bearing pain and prisons for 
others than himself: whence, and by what red rivers came 
that grim rheumatism that seized and bound him,—till it 
is relief to think of him released from limbs and from 
the earth? Good-bye to an honorable man! W. C. G. 


THE banner words in our motto still greatly interest our 
correspondents and exchanges. One would like to im- 
prove the order, sacrificing euphony for the sake of getting 
*‘ Character” in first, forgetting how natural and profit- 
able it is for the mind to follow an ascending scale. We 
think the order is true logically and chronologically. 
Freedom and fellowship are the preliminary graces by 
which we climb to character, and from this mount of 
transfiguration is religion recognized as a sacred invest- 
ment, encircling and enshrining them all. Others, as if 
afraid of the potency of these great words, would fain read 
them small in order to make room for other words which 
are in no danger of being crowded off the vocabulary of the 
world. ‘There are those who, forgetting the logic of his- 
tory as well as the best in their own — fronds; teaching, 
would confound freedom with license, liberty with lawless- 
ness, implying that these are possible without truth ; the 
would divorce fellowship from benevolence and self-sacri- 
fice and set character and religion overagainst worship and 
the thought of God. Still others are much afraid that 
these words or their more warm and in some respects 
more searching equivalents of ‘‘ Liberty, Love and Holi- 
ness”, that our contemporary The Christian Register 
floats at its mast-head, will become tyrannical formulas, 
a creedal shibboleth. To which we would reply that, if 
the world must have formulas and test-words, let them 
have good big ones; but as a matter of fact, dogmatic 
formulas are always framed out of theological and meta- 
physical terms, never out of the practical, the intelligible, 
the ethical. The thirteenth chapter of I. Corinthians, the 
Beatitudes and the Ten Commandments have never been 
much used for creed-making purposes. 


Our Western tracts are multiplying. Three of the new- 
born join the ‘‘Short Tract” series, namely: 
© No. 11. “The Unitarian Movement in America and 
Channing’s Relation to It”. By W. C. Gannett. (‘This is 
really the old ‘‘Leaflet” of the same name, now exalted to 
a tract, and lowered in price to sixty cents a hundred 


copies. ) 
0. 12. ‘“The Manliness of Christ”. By J. Ll. Jones. 
(Thirty cents a hundred. From Uniry of Feb. 27). 


No. 13. ‘Blessed be Drudgery!” By W. C. Gannett. 


) ea cents a hundred. From Unity of March 6. This 


ue in its cheap form to the kindness of friends who have 
paid for the plates. ) 
_ In the larger ‘‘ Unity Mission” series, No. 17 is ready, on 
“*The Bible”. Like No. 15 upon ‘‘God”, and No. 16 about 
“Miracles”, this tract on “The Bible” consists of passages 
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selected from yarious writers, mainly by Mrs. E. R. Sun- 
derland. James Freeman Clarke, Theodore Parker, Heber 
Newton and Beecher furnish the longer extracts; Emerson, 
Arnold, Huxley, Martineau and others the shorter ones. 
It is noticeable that Heber Newton furnishes more than 
any other one. ‘These three eet tracts ought to 
travel widely and do much good. In this series ten copies 
of any tract, or ten selected from the list, are mailed for 
twenty-five cents. 

Another edition of Emerson’s ‘‘ Divinity School, Address” 
is also ready from new plates given us by a friend whose 
= caught our plea a month or two ago for money to re- 
place our burnt plates. (No response as yet to the plea 
for $500 or $1,000 to carry on this general tract work,—but 
some day it will come.) A note to this Address contains 
the little word of prayer with which Mr. Emerson prefaced 
its delivery: the word slept in Doctor Bartol’s memory, and 
now after fifty years comes forth to find that the world has 
pay changed, and that the much condemned Address 

rom which it escaped has become one of the starry tracts 
of religious literature. a. 


— _ ee 


‘¢ You wouldn’t think it, would you ? but there is a deal 
of good reading on that little card”, said a venerable and 
faithful father in one of our western churches to us 
several years ago, as he looked tenderly upon the little 
card that contained the ‘‘ Bond of Union” recently elab- 
orated, and then condensed for the use of his church. Of 
making ‘‘ Bonds of Union” there seems to be no end 
among Unitarian churches. We find ‘‘a deal of good 
reading ” in this class of church literature, albeit some of 
them, like condensed milk, need a little dilution before 
they will flow. The Register in arecent number gave us a 
goodly batch. We add ta the collection this week the 
words of three others recently come to our notice. The 
first in this line are the dedicatory words, which have 
lately been reprinted, spoken by the pastor of the Unity 
chureh, at Hartford, Conn., some years ago. 


This church is dedicated especially to human brotherhood, and to 
the building up of the kingdom of God here on earth. “ It is called 
Unity ”, to quote the words of the pastor’s dedication ‘service, 
“ because it stands, not only for the unity of God, but for the unity 
of man,—all parts of his nature, all classes of society, and all the 
interests of human life. It is to be used, not for worship only, but 
for everything which can uplift, refine and bless the community, © 
counting nothing secular that saves, and nothin — that helps. 
It welcomes within its hospitality all reforms, all pleadings for the . 
common interests of humanity, all the helpfulness of science, let- 
ters and art,—welcomes especially the advocacy of temperance, 
education, civil equality, political morality, and the right of labor 
and of sex.” 


The next is the ‘‘ Spiritual Basis” of the Spring Garden 
Society of Philadelphia, as explained in the year-book of 
that Society, for 1886, recently published. 


‘Our covenant is as follows: 
“In the Freedom of Truth, and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 


‘ unite for the worship of God and the service of man.” 


This Covenant is not a creed : it is simply a sign that we unite in 
the religious spirit and for religious purposes, regardless of differ- 
ences in opinion. It offers no definition of doctrine and requires 
no profession or pledge. It is defective, doubtless ; most human 
things are, and never more so than when they affect infallibility. 
Any other words which might win the assent of honest and earnest 
men and women, and express their loyalty to Humanity and to the 
Best, would serve us just as well. The real Society is not the 
written Covenant and the names appended; it is the people them- 
selves. They are not held together by the document, but by their 
living interest in a living cause, of which the Covenant is only an 
inadequate exponent. 

By adopting this instrument of union, we simply lift up as a 
standard the most significant symbols of spirituality; and these 
we leave to be construed by every one according to his own light 
and “in the freedom of truth”. Is there not need of churches in 
ve oon me reason and reverence may all dwell together in har- 
mon a. 

Instead of claiming any ecclesiastical authority over its members, 
this society seeks rather to exalt the authority which makes for 
righteousness in the individual soul ; and to illuminate and enlarge 
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that ‘authority by cultivating free communion with the wise and 
ood of all ages, and openness of mind to all influences of Life, 
ight and Love. Our only bond is the unity of the spirit. Five 
years of happy experience have proved that such a bond is by no 
means a rope of sand, 

While thus dwelling together in freedom, we hope to secure in 
some measure the advantages of organization, fellowship, instruc- 
tion, mutual aspiration, moral culture and co-operation in “ getting 

ood and doing good”. In short, we aspire to be a people “ ready 
for every good word and work.”. 

Whoever cares for these things—whoever would be a helped and 
helping companion of those who love truth as a guide and seek 
righteousness as an end—is welcome to membership. 


The last is from the ‘‘ Third Annual” of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, also just published, which we print even 
though it be another version of what we have printed 
several times before, because there seems to be much need 
of reiteration of the truth’ that’ when creeds die convic- 
tions grow; with the decline of dogma there comes a 
growth in grace ; when /est-words are ignored the uniting 
words are all the more heartily ¢estified to. 


“We have no ‘creed’, that is, no ‘Articles of Belief’ which 
fix the conditions of our fellowship. Above all doctrines we em- 
phasize 


FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 


“These principles are to us our all-sufficient test of fellowship. 
Loyally adhered to and faithfully lived out, they teach us to believe 
in the nobility of human nature, to revere Jesus and all holy souls, 
to honor the Bible and all inspiring scripture, old or new, and to 
trust the universe as beautiful, beneficent and unchanging order. 
To know this order is truth, to obey it is right and liberty and ful- 
ler life. 

“These principles lead us to worship the One in All—that life 
whence sun and stars derive their orbits and the soul of man its 
capacities for thought and love and duty—the eternal God, our Uni- 
versal Father. | 

“These principles inspire in us the faith that no good thing ends 
in failure and no evil thing in success, and the conviction that we 
ought t@ join hands in working to make the world better, desiring 
nothing for ourselves that is not good forall. This self-forgetting 
life gives us the conseiousness of things eternal, the sense of death- 
lessness, the earnest of life to come. 

“ Therefore we trust free thought. We trust it everywhere. We 
only fear thought bound. All names that divide religion are to us 
of little a compared with religion itself. 

“Our Church-Home is open to all who desire to do good with us 
or to get good from us. ‘All Souls’ who love the Truth or seek 
the Right are welcome. And whoever loves the one, or lives the 
other, better than ourselves, is our teacher, to whatever church he 
may belong.” 


STRIKES. 


From a sermon regently given by our associate, H. M. 
Simmons, of Minneapolis, we take our editorial for this 
week, which we extract without his permission from 
a local ‘gee , 3 

To all labor organizations which are seeking to win 
their rights by peaceful methods, we will give our hearty 
support. They have as much right to combine as capital- 
ists, and there is much need of their organization. The 
laboring classes have never yet obtained their rights. 
Christianity on its social side was a movement to hel 
them. Many of the early Christians were even icioush 
communists. Jesus ordered the young man to give up all 
his property, and said a rich man could no more enter the 
kingdom than a camel go through a needle’seye. And 
the book of Acts tells us that no one of those Jerusalem 
Christians called anything ‘‘his own”, but “ they had all 
things common”. For a long time after, many of the 
noted saints were communists, and a writer in the last 
Westminster Review says that St. Basil called the rich 
thieves, and St. Chrysostom denounced them as brigands, 
and he adds that Proudhon’s well known saying that 
‘* property is theft” is little more than a plagiarism from 
St. Jerome. But modern Christendom has departed far 
from these early teachings. Good church members own 
territory by the square mile quite unterrified by the fact 
that Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead for keeping 
back a little land. Wages too show fearful inequalities. In 
Christian England one prelate of the church receives a 
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+The very evils of the last week have been emphasizing that 
old lesson that all classes form one body, and had better ~ 
do business in the spirit of ‘brotherhood. Whoever ad- — 
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salary equal to the wages of 400 labori 
recent report of a London committee tells of an official 
receiving a salary greater than 1,500 sewing women. Mat- 
ters are slowly mending in this respect as the British Sta- 
tistical Society and the Connecticut Bureau of Labor 
Statistics agree in telling us. Still they are bad enough. 
And we welcome all orderly efforts to better them. An- 
drew Carnegie, the Pittsburgh capitalist, tells us in the 
April Forum that trades unions are beneficial not only to 
iaket but to capital, since they educate laborers and make 
them see their true relations to capital. The Knights of 
Labor too deserve our honor. Considering their vast 
power, they have done little to censure. Their general 
policy has been not to encourage but to oppose strikes. 
And considering how temperately Mr. Powderly has 
used his almost presidential power, and how firmly he is 
opposing the present strikes, we say all honor to him and 
his faithful followers. Such combinations are teaching 
capital to take labor into partnership. The great New 
England granite quarries in Hartford have lately estab- 
lished a scheme by which the net profits are to be divided 
into three parts, one the dividend of capital, one the 
dividend of labor, and the other to be kept as a guarantee 
fund against losses. Such plans for giving to capital and 
labor a common interest are progressing in the thoughts 
of business men. More and more are we learning that we 
all form one body. These very practices, much we rebuke, 
are still teaching this truth. Boycotts are not a brotherly 
proceeding ; but when a manufacturer, in return for some 
wrong, suddenly finds that his goods do not sell, he learns 
better than from any book that justice is the only thing 
that pays. Strikes are bad at the best, and sometimes 
criminal ;~but when the discharge of a single man stops 
railway trains and disorders whole states, it teaches a les- 
son about the power of labor which it is very salutary for 
society to learn ; and it teaches laborers their dependence 
too. For these same disorders have been shutting factories 
and turning laborers out of employment and making them 
suffer far more than the capitalists. The world is well 
built, and whichever way an issue turns it teaches justice. 


vances this spirit is doing the best work. And whoever 
works to harmonize the members of this great social body, 
to get justice into its head and charity into its heart, is 
helping to build the sacredest of altars and to establish the 


true religion. ls 
A PRINK OF COLD WATER. 


Elsewhere we report a cheery word from the St. Paul 
church,—the debt-lifting. From the inside, behind this 
money-outside, of the church come newspaper echoes of the 
Social Science lectures in its Unity Club Room, which are 
drawing goodly audiences. It deserves to be remembered 
that these lectures, in which the citizens at large are tak- 
ing part, both as speakers and as listeners, are the outcome 
of‘a class of Sunday-school boys who didn’t leave the Sun- 
day-school as they grew up. 

Also this happy word drifts down: ‘‘In areport of a tem- 
perance meeting held here this winter, according to the 
Globe, a car-driver stated that his father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather had all died of delirum tremens, and he 


3 


thought he should have been overcome by his inherited — 


love of intoxicants, if it had not been for a drink of cold 
water he could get every time he passed a barrel somebod 
had set up in front of a church on Wabasha street hil 
He did not know whether the city kept it there or not, 


but he wished there was one on every car-route in town.” © 


Bless 


That means the Unity Church ‘‘ice-water barrel”. 
it, and bless the children of the Temperance Society who 
keep it there! May the summer never find that little 
church-spring dry! | 


\And why not one in front-of eve 


week-day cup of possible salvation? 
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+ ___ on the business streets. 
"> a barrel will not do for your church lot; in that case you 
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a barrel of ice-water that is set upon a hill cannot be hid. 
**How to do it?” It is very simple. Go to a saloon and 
boy a whisky barrel. Reform the barrel on the inside; 
orm it thoroughly, or else the church ice-water will taste 
of whisky for a month, and lead the wicked to make jokes, 
—as happened in St. Paul. Plug up the bung-hole. In 
place of the barrel-head fit a movable cover with a hinge, 
and a padlock having two keys,—one for the ice-man, and 
one for the small boy who fills the barrel with water: it 
takes two angels to run this sort of spring. Then with 
int reform the barrel on the outside,—get some friend to 

o this for nothing. Paint FREE ICE WATER on it. 
Buy two faucets, three cups, and a stout chain,—because 
the boys are going to break one faucet and steal two cups. 
This will happen all the sooner if there is a saloon within 
a block or two. Fasten one end of the chain strongly on 
the inside of the barrel, and the other end strongly to the 
cup. Don’t have any mistake about the tzenath in this 
Bet of the proceedings. ‘Then paint a box for pedestal. 
t it on the church lot close to the side-walk. Set the 
barrel onit. Arrange some escape for the drip, or the side- 
walk will be always wet. If there is no tree to shade it, 
you will have to rig a canopy of some kind; and this will 
anyway make the barrel more beautiful. Another import- 
ant point: arrange the faucet so that the neighbors.cannot 
get a large pitcher, still less a pail, under the nozzle: other- 
wise the barrel may be an intermittent spring. Then visit the 
ice-man; approach him as a man and brother and perhaps 
he will give a month’s ice free,—in which case engage 
another ice man on the same terms for the next month, and 
so on, making use of the principle of emulation. This is 
much better than any bargaining over such a matter. For 
a good whisky barrel, well shaded, fifty pounds of ice daily 
is enough: it will make the water cool, but not dangerously 
cool,—and as a letter will come from some friend who hears 


of — barrel, warning you against ice-water on hot days, 
an 


hinting that you may be doing as much harm as a 
saloon, this also should be thought of: fifty pounds is safe. 
If the ice-carts go their rounds on Sundays, include a Sun- 
day delivery at your barrel, because people are as thirsty on 
Sundays as on week-days, and the Sabbath was made for 
man. Now engage the small boy,—a Sunday-school boy 


i is best; and he is to fill twice a day, if necessary. Get the 


Children’s Temperance Society, or, if you are a Unitarian 
and haven’t got to that, then interest the Sunday-school as 
a whole to bear all the expenses of the barrel. Finally fill 


_ ~~ the barrel, and start things. And then, all through the sum- 
__. mer, you will scarcely ever pass that church barrel without 


secing four or five persons at it, two of whom will be small 


i = boys. The teamsters will stop their teams and the drivers 


their cars, to leap off for a drink; little squads of the great 
tin-pail brigade going home after the day’s work will wait 
and take their turns. Into the dark it will be a running 
spring of pleasure. -It will save many a visit to the saloon. 
And now and then some one whose father died of delirium 


b)) — tremens and who is fighting a brave fight with the thirsty 


devil in his blood, will bless that cup of cold water at the 
street side. 

May be the other churches in the town will follow suit. 
May be, by your speaking to the ministers, the other Sun- 
day-schools will join with yours in caring for a dozen barrels 
And may be you are well off, and 


will send, perhaps, to the J. L. Mott Iron Works in Chi- 
cago and get patterns of their drinking fountains, costing 
from $20 to $50. Why not a barrel or a fountain of ice- 
water in front of every church throughout the three hot 
months? W. C. G. 


RECIPROCAL. — 


We do receive but what we give; 

Dying to self, we truly live. 

So he who gives, and he who takes, » 
In his own gift of love partakes. . ¥. L. P, 
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SCIENCE. 


Hail to the King of Knowledge! Lord of Thought! 
The friend and beother of the universe, 

The patient educator of the world ! 

Art, Science, and Religion ; of this triunity 

He is the working spirit, and his hands 

And many talents are as free as heaven. 


He is the great musidian. He has made 

The grandest instrument that ever yet 

Sang to the ears of men. From post to post 
He’stretched the wires around the willing earth, 
Across the lands, and underneath the sea. 
AXolian harp of continents! thy chords 

Are swept by many winds from many shores. 
War’s cyclones clang thy strings, and sweet and low. 
The airs of peace sigh through thee. Requiems 
Follow glad anthems, and the mourner’s wails 
Alternate with the bridegroom’s songs of joy. 
The weathers sing along thee; when the West 

Is smitten by the tempest, in the East 

Is heard the murmur of the storm. The world. 
Sits down to hear thee, and the nations sing. 
Together in their daily round of toil. 


Under the dead leaves in a lonely glen, 

There lies a thing of horror, hid from sight 
And sealed to endless silence. Yet the eye: 
Of Science falls upon the solitude, 

A shred of cloth 
Points a suspicion, and a little spot 

Of seeming rust upon a golden coin 
Proclaims the certainty: and vengeance falls, 
Like lightning from a cloudless sky, upon 
The wicked head that planned the deed, and stills 
The heart that prompted it. 


With tenderness.. 
He bends above the couch of pain, where lies 
The mangled sufferer tossing in despair, 
And brings new life to one who is near death. 
He holds a little phial in his hand | 
Full/f a blessed odor: lulls the brain 
To slumber, locks the lids in dreamless sleep, 
Then pricks the pulse of pain, and drains the nerve 
Of agony—his sweetest mission’s here. 


His strong black beasts of’ burden, swift as thought 
Tireless as time, and sleepless as the sun, 

Hes around the wondering hemispheres 

On ringing tracks of steel—their living freight 

Of brain and muscle gliding at their heels. 

The swans of commerce speed across the sea 

To do his bidding. And he guides them back 
Again, to furl their weary wings at home. 


5 ‘ 


He leads a thousand lives of thought and toil— 
Is gentle, patient, courteous and kind. 

He stoops to babes and sucklings, talks with them, 
And with his universal microscope 

He magnifies their molecules of thought. 

He hastes to help his friends. But yesterday 
As one he loved sat idly neath the trees, 

An apple’s fall revealed the changeless law 
That rules the universe. And to a child— | 

A boyish dreamer gazing at the fire— 

He bade a steaming kettle sing of fame. 

But still men err. Some say “ There is no God 
But Science, and we worship him alone”, 
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God’s rival—some do call him ; his arch foe 
Who seeks to steal his worship, overthrow 
His statues, and cry down 

His still, small voices, and his Sinai calls. 
But oh! mistake not. Be not jealous, dull, 
Incredulous nor cold. He is Gqd’s ward 
And deputy, His protege and friend. 

And when the sun of knowledge stands ablaze 
In the blue zenith, and the clouds are gone, 
They will be seen together, hand in hand, 
Upon the everlasting heights of peace. 


Fanny A. Smira, 
Wasnineton, DC. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


A glance at the fifty-fourth annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Blind—the first established in the 
United States, and famous as the scene of Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe’s remarkable achievements in teaching defective 
children—leads to the conclusion that this is the oldest 
manual training school in the country. ‘The statement is 
made that the importance of manual labor as the best 
means for promoting the moral perfection and prosperity 
of the individual ‘‘ has been recognized in this institution 
from the date of its foundation, and instruction in handi- 
craft has been combined organically with the whole scheme 
of education, and has been made to support and coalesce 
with all the other studies and occupations in the school ”. 
The constant aim has been to banish the feeling of 
dependence, do. away with habits of helplessness, and 
to foster self-reliance, to lead even these sightless pupils to 
become self-supporting and useful members of society. 
Machine and hand-sewing and knitting, crocheting, ham- 
mock netting, mattress making, basket weaving are among 
the employments in which, under competent instruction, 
with patient practice, excellent progress has been made, 
and a satisfactory degree of proficiency attained. In 
the music department special attention is given to the 
art of tuning pianofortes, a branch of skilled labor which 
has proved one of the most lucrative to the graduates. It 
is worthy of mention as showing the thoroughness and 
value of its training, that this institution has for several 
years held the contract for tuning and wp a in repair 
the pianofortes used in the public schools of Boston. 

Since the death of Doctor Howe, in 1876, the school has 
been ably conducted by his son-in-law, Mr. Anagnos, who 
will be remembered as the accomplished young Greek who, 
in the capacity of secretary, attended the veteran philan- 
thopist during his mission to the Cretans, in 1867, and 
coming with him to Boston on his return, entered-earnestly 
into the spirit of his educational work, and continued 
thenceforward his most valued assistant. The annals of 
the institution are a record of progress. Improved 
methods of instruction and valuable aids to study have 
been introduced from year to year. In the spacious view 
of Mr. Anagnos, ‘‘a system of broad and liberal educa- 
tion, based upon sound scientific principles, and a 
cognizance of the physical naa gg and psychologica 
phenomena arising from the loss of sight, is the only 
means which can counteract the influences of the privation 
to which the blind are subject for life, reduce its conse- 
quences to the mininum, and enable its victims to rise 
superior to fortune and win victory from adversity 
itself.” ‘ 

That this ideal may be more nearly realized, a prepara- 
tory department for the admission of children below the 
prescribed age of nine years—some of them now living in 
the crowded filthy tenements of large cities, in a deporable 
condition of helplessness, and approaching imbecility— 
has for some time been felt to be a necessity. » ‘The charac- 
teristic energy and native eloquence of the. Director have 
accordingly been largely concentrated on this point, and 
with such success that a kindergarten fund of nearly 
$45,000 has been subscribed, a suitable site has been 
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secured, and the work of building is to be pushed a 


forward as the spring opens. More money is n for 
furnishing and endowment. Humanity’s high ends are to 
be secured only by continuance of generous giving and 
earnest doing. ‘The year’s report offers a sufficient word 
to the wise: ‘‘Can it be possible that a communit 
contributes hundreds of thousands, nay, millions of dollars 


for the salvation of the heathen abroad from the terrors © 


of an undefinable Gehenna that is to come, will turn a 
deaf ear to the pathetic prayers and thrilling entreaties of 
the little sightless weils at home, for their deliverance 
from the actual doom and positive horrors of intellectual 
and moral darkness, and let them sink hopelessly down 
into the cesspools of idleness and pauperism? Will those 
of our citizens who — the goods of the world in 
abundance be so heartless as to give no heed to the mourn- 
ful calls of these tiny suppliants for mercy and their 
devout aspirations for redemption, and allow them to turn 
into moans of grief and sobs of despair ?” 

But the prophetic pleader has hopes of better things. 
‘The instincts of humanity, the promptings of benev- 
olence, and the dictates of wisdom, all combine to induce 
the belief that a ready and generous response will be given 
to the appeals in behalf of the kindergarten for, the blind, 
and that this infant school will soon be sufficiently 
endowed and efficiently equipped, so that it may fulfil 
the grand object of its mission to the utmost extent.” 

Deliverance from the crying evils of the world of sense, 
dangers of darkness, evils of ignorance, of weakness of 
will, of misused powers, salvation now and here from the 
ills of unholy living,—this is the need of every hour. A 


hearty good-speed to every clear-headed enthusiast intent. 


upon throwing light on educational reform and advance- 
ment, on the application of sound morals to every-day 
living, on the weaving of lofty principles into character! 
And success to Boston’s proposed kindergarten for the 
blind. What western city will be the first to make similar 
provision for the needs of the little children in its midst 
whose lives are spent in darkness ? M. H. G, 


HASSAN. A PARABLE. 


A Dervis, famous for his piety and learning, came, in 
his travels, to a certain town where he called*the people 
‘together and preached to them. After the sermon, a man 
approached him and said : 

“Holy Dervis, peace be with you! I give you my 
thanks for the blessed words you have spoken.” 

The Dervis answered, “ Is not your name Hassan?” 

“Yea”, replied the man, “but how do you know me, 
holy Dervis?” 

“ Know ”, said the Dervis, “that three days back in my 
journey I sojourned for a day in your village, and I beheld 
your wife and spoke with her.” 

“Allah be praised!” cried Hassan. “ How did my wife 
look ? ” 

“Very beautiful”, said the Dervis. 

“That”, said Hassan, ‘‘she cannot help. How did she 
seem to you in the things wherein she has choice and can 
do good or evil?” 

“ She appeared gentle and pleasant in manner”, answered 
the Dervis. 

“That again”, said Hassan, “she is compelled to be, for 
she attended to her parents’ instruction and learned to re- 
verence the elders.” 

“But I saw that she was charitable to the poor”, said 
the Dervis. 


“In that too”, said Hassan, “she is what she must be, ~ 


for she has so soft and kind a heart that she cannot resiat 
any rs ree a 

The Dervis smiled. “I noticed”, hesaid, “ that she was 
very religious. She listened with fervor to my discourse.” 


‘“ How can she choose as to that?” cried Hassan, “ for — 
she has a nature so pious that the stars in the heavens at 
night fill her eyes with tears.” | i 
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“T observed also that she was very dutiful”, said the 
Dervis, “ for she cared well for your children.” 

“ Neither can she do otherwise in that”, answered Has- 
san, “for she has a conscience so tender that any evil fills 
her with terror and grief.” 

“ But tell me, my son”, said the Dervis, “ what are the 
things in which she has choice and can do good or evil?” 

But to this Hassan made no answer,: for he could not 
think of anything and knew not what to say. 

“You deceive yourself, my son”, said the Dervis, after 
waiting a little. “Think not that any good thing comes 
without labor and prayer. You behold all the graces, but 

ou see not the inward struggle by which they exist. 

ven the beauty of the face is only the victory of the soul. 
When you return home, salute your children with joy and 
your wife with reverence, and believe that she is not good 
without prayer and endeavor.” J. V. B. 


—~— 


Gorrespondence. 


Epitor oF Unity: Ido not wish to involve you in a 
controversy upon copyright, but to answer briefly two or 
three points in Mr. Buckstaff’s communication of March 27. 

1. Without entering into the metaphysics or the history 
of the right of property, it is plain upon the surface that 
things which can be touched or handled are property in 
quite a different way from incorporated rights like servi- 
tudes or franchises. In the former class the property right 
is a matter of course; in the latter class it is the creation of 
the law. I would not be understood to maintain that the 
right of property, as it now exists, is any less in one case 
than in the other; but in one case it may be called a 
natural right, in the other it is certainly artificial, not 
coming into existence until a quite advanced state of 
society. To take the illustration used in my former com- 
munication. Every savage would admit that the bow and 
arrows are the property of the man who made them; but 
the right to make them would not be considered his 
property. Every other member of the tribe would have 
exactly the same right to make them that the inventor 
had ; and this condition of things—property right in the 
manufactured article, no property right in the idea—con- 
tinues until, at a distant day, and in a highly artificial 
stage of civilization, society interferes and gives the inven- 
tor an exclusive right to manufacture, that is, a monopoly. 
This exclusive right or monopoly is property. 

2. I still do not find any answer to the question, how 
to justify the limitations of time on patent right and copy- 
right, on the theory that these are absolute and natural 
rights of property. 


WiLuiaM F. ALLEN. 
Mapison, April 2, 1886. 


Epitor oF Unity: I wish to tell you about our candi- 
dating. But before I do it I wish to say, that we have 
elected a new president of the society, “a sweet-spirited 
man ”, so the young people say. He is conservative in his 
ideas, and so suits me that far, but he is not half strict 
enough with those erratic young fellows who wish to 
change things. My wife says—she is always on the side 
of my boys—that she believes the influence of the new 
er is going to be good and she hopes for much. 

he is always hoping for much good. May she not be dis- 
— | . 
hat kind of a preacher d6 we want? you ask. Well, 
Mr. Editor, you must know we have been accustomed to 
; preaching. We have had in our days of prosperity Mr. 
Deep, Mr. Soar High and Rev. Dr. Well Learned. And 
then at conferences we have heard Rev. Mr. Great Heart, 
now in New York, Rev. Thorough Doctrine, now of Boston, 
Rev. Whole Soul, of Brooklyn, and so on. Now can you 


get us a man as good as all these put together and who can 


afford to come on $750 a year? I, for one, must have 


} 00d, sound preaching, and a good talker. Wa don’t want 
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too young a man or too old a man. We want one that 
will draw—draw whether people wish to come to our 
church or not. We want our church full every Sunday. 
It is much more comfortable for the listeners when full. 
We want one learned and yet not too learned. I used to 
criticise our last preacher because he tried to be too simple. 
I criticised the one before him because he was not simple 
enough. It is so hard to get a preacher tosuit. Now, ifI 
were to preach, I think I could please people. “Try”, 
said my malicious friend. “It is very easy.” For the 
first time he and I agreed. 

I think visiting is a good thing for a parish. And we 
want a minister who will visit very often, but he must be 
so strong that he can sit up late and rise early, so that his 
sermons shall be up to the mark. We will not stand poor 
sermons. Mark that. No poor sermons, and yet plenty 
of visiting. I don’t want him to come often to see me, but 
other le do. I feel I am myself easily pleased. I am 
only t inking of the good of the parish. 

e have heard candidates. One was too much given 
to reading, another spoke too fast, another prayed too 
long, another prayed too loud, and one did not pray 
at all. Then one read out of a book of poems a psalm, as 
One agreed with 
me in nothing, another agreed with me in everything, and 
he seemed very sensible. I wanted to settle him. M 
boys called him “a stick” and voted against him. In tha 
man we lost our opportunity. I know he would not have 
staid over three years, and, as I said, that is long enough. 
But I am opposed in this; for the boys say we are goin 
now to have a man that will stay. My wife was pleas 
with almost all of them, and said any one of them was 
good enough, or too good for us. This is very far from 
sensible in her. She is always wrong. 

Let us have a “big man”, I say, for we know what 
preaching is in thistown. Do you think you could induce 
one of the preachers of Chicago, New York or Boston to 
give up his parish and come andssettle with us? We be- 
lieve in selb-enatilen and like to see it in our preachers 
however little of it is seen in ourselves. My boy says if we 
denied ourselves we could pay $1500, but he is mistaken. 
I pay $50 a year to that church. They say I could pay 
$200 and not hurt myself. My malicious friend says that 
I believe in self-sacrifice—on the part of others. don’t 
understand him. 

To close, send us a Rev. Mr. Great-Heart; we will pay 
him perhaps $800—this is a raise of $50. 

Very truly yours, 


GEN’L G. RUMBLER. 
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Unrest, April 2. 
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Epitors or Uniry :—The correct rendering of the peti- 
tion in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation”, 
has interested me for years. Long ago I used the form, 
“Lead us not in temptation” and taught. it thus to our 
children. Last year in reading Rev. A. G. L’Estrange’s 
“From the Thames to the Tamar” I was glad to find there 
is authority for my rendering of the passage. He gives an 


entertaining account of his visit to Ramsgate—the home 


of the late Sir Moses Montefiore—and the discussion held 
with Sir Moses’s Rabbi on religious tolerance, who amon 

other things says: There are two alterations that shoul 

be made in the Lord’s Prayer: “As we ought to forgive” 
for “ As we forgive”, and “ Lead us not in temptation” in- 
stead of “ Lead us not into temptation” (page 35). Certainly 
this change expresses what we pray for more clearly than 


the usual rendering. 
J. E. WOQDHEAD. 


. Cutcaeo, March 2. 


a a 


Wuy not try to come now into.that state of peace and 
bliss hoped for in a hypothetical future? Even from the 
standpoint of the old theology, Ebers once said: ‘‘Long ere 


the Lord calls the pious man to heaven, the pious man has. 


brought heaven down to earth in himself.” J. H. W. 
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“IT’S A QUEER WORLD.” 


By James VILA BLAKE. 


—_—_————_—-)— — 


“It’s a queer world”—I take my text from the talk of 
men. ‘This is a frequent saying. One hears it common! 
at the end of remnaden about the many injustices, difficul- 
ties, perplexities of life. Sometimes the person who 
thinks “ it’s a queer world” seems to imply that he could 
make things much better if he ruled for a little while; and 
always it is implied that the world might be expected with 
reason to be better arranged than it is. Touching both 
these implications, I shall be silent; for I am not learned 
enough to know all the great and strange things of the 
earth’s creation, the slow birth of so many million years; 
so that I presume not to say or think how it might be 
otherwise than as it is; and I have not that high esteem for 
the persons who are sure they could improve it,-which they 
seem to cherish for themselves. One thing especially I 
miss in them—a large knowledge and love of the world as 
it is; yet this I take to be the first condition of an under- 
standing great enough to judge how to make it better. 

If it seem a “queer world ”, obviously anything is queer 
of which we are ignorant. Ifthe unlettered examine the 
alphabets of Greek, Hebrew, Ethiopic, Arabic, Chinese, 
they look very queer. If the untaught inspect a steam 
engine or the small implement by which electricity plays 
its magical surprises, these things seem. queer. In fact, 
“queer ” only utters our ignorance; it means simply that 
something is beyond our experience or knowledge, so that 
the fact appears strange, while in truth it may be a glimpse 
of "3 gga as embracing as gravitation, as omnipresent 
as light. 

When it is said that the world is queer, it is meant that 
some of the aspects of life are strange and beyond our un- 
we reg | and this generally refers to a certain out-of- 
canes which, it is thought, may be seen in the world. 

or example, take marriage: you will see cold and loving 
dispositions yoked, so that one of them goes hungering a 
life-time for a few warm rays from a masterful 
sun, which not even knows that the little planet tied to 
him is withering in his shadow. Sometimes you will see 
the intellectual married to the frivolous, or the soul brim- 
ming with moral earnestness to the imdifferent, the deceit- 
ful, the plausible, the politic. Then follow terrible strug- 
gles in which love may be wrecked; or if it survive, as it 
may in the noblest and finest natures, it is shorn of its 
perfection of joy, and life settles into an aching loneliness 
in those deeps of the soul where the companionship should 
be greatest and dearest. Or again, you will see a strong, 
patient, Jong-waiting, hard-striving nature married with a 
little, flippant, frothy, fussy, fretful, petulant, childish 
spirit, comfortable inte in pleasant weather, jaunty clothes 
and easy circumstances; so that all the toile, cares, fore- 
thought, burdens, disappointments, have to be borne by 
one alone, with the ‘added toad of the complaints, tears 
and feebleness of the other. This is pain. 

Take, again, the distribution of the earth’s products, and 
of many other advantages. Here are notable and never- 
ending contrasts-which we cannot take readily for the best. 
We think often that the rich ones should be the poor ones; 
the educated, those who are left ignorant; the governors, 
the governed. When ample wealth is in hands so grudg- 
ing, or at the command of a mind so small in understand- 
ing, or of a heart so mean in purpose that no good comes 
to any one, and least to the owner, from all this gathered 
power ; and when this we contrast with a poor man doing 


Fa Le 


ut cold 


more good with his pennies than the other with his pounds 
—we think “ it’s a queer world ”: wealth is misplaced 
assuredly; we could improve that matter certainly. So, 
when we see the prodigious values, powers and opportu- 


nities of a high education wasted on some fribble, some | 


light-heeled favorite of fortune, and the youth of sterling 
mind, or even of a rare genius, doomed, in want, to wrestle 
with the pangs of his ignorance, to burn with fires of con- 
scious power smothered, but not extinguished, under sordid 
duties nobly done, panting with his ineffectual efforts and 
thirsting even for a little draught from the mountain- 
springs of knowledge,—we think how much better for the 
world and little loss to any if this wealth of education were 
transferred from the aimless dancer to the strong-souled 
toiler. Well, what shall we.say of these things? How ex- 
plain? or if not explain, how interpret? : 


I will say, first, by way of accounting in some noms | 
ey 


for these strange misplacements, as they seem, that 
arise in part from bad social conditions. Let us under- 
stand that nothing can be exactly right unless all thin 
are; and if only one thing be wrong or unfinished or ao 
based, thereby every other thing will be warped. If, for 


example, we are shocked at some of the strange mis-mat- — 


ings of marriage, the utter misplacement of one with 
another, as it seems to us, examine the preceding social 
conditions from which grows that momentous union. We 
shall see that insincere behavior, an absence of self-sup- 
porting capacity in girls, a lack of the delicacy of minding 
our own business, prying eyes and black, bitter tongues of im- 
pudent gossips, are such dreadful powers in life that young 
people cannot become acquainted truly without exciting 
the venomous chatter of every idler, arousing disagreeable 
rumors and spiteful innuendoes, and exciting premature 
questions in each other. If, then, no two young. pose 
can look at each other twice without being coupled, pos- 
sibly in their own minds, and certainly in the silly or vile 
bble which is called conversation, what becomes of that 
ignified and intelligent friendship which should be the 
basis of love? How can either know whether, that friend- 
ship being formed and the knowledge of each other slowly 
oonaiven % it, it would then ripen into that mysterious 
bond which should be the fruit of time, light and liberty? 
Hence the misplacements in marriage by this cruelty of 
socialtyranny. Let the mothers beware, and the daughters 
take heed! Unless there be better doing and thinking, on 
this great matter, unhappiness and tears, midnight-tears, 
and bitter loneliness, will fly like bats in our dwellings, 
es, and terrific temptations, as sudden as infection, will 


. be. dumped like fever-heaps along the polite walks of life. 


What! Shall every delicacy be trodden by a gross intru- 
sion, like tl@ hogf of swine in a lily-bed! Shall there be 


no refined reserve, no sensitive respect for another’s right ~ 


to himself, no reverence for unsought confidence, no polite- 
ness of waiting and silence, which confer dignity on 
acquaintance and loveliness on friendship! To young 
persons guilty of such intrusion, and to the thoughtless 
parents whose talk sets the fashion, be it said, that they 
are among those who help make the world queer, and very 
likely chief among those who call it so; that such women 
forge chains for their own sex, yes, truly, for both, which 


shall cut deep into some tender flesh—perhaps their own — 


or their daughters’; or if some others’ daughters, what 
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matters it? the grief, the despair, the y are the same: 


It is a gross violation of duty and kindness to utter one 
syllable to another person about any one’s innocent, un- 
confessed loves; it is a meanness to make any inquiries of 
other persons; it is a cruelty to probe the person’s own 
heart with sly hints or with the brutality of a direct 
question. If deference and.delicacy on this subject became 
acknowledged tests of breeding and courtesy, it only would 
be confessing them to be what they are in truth, and a 
great deal of misplacement, of misery and of shame would 


vanish from human life, 


Consider, again, how much of the misplacement of 
values, privileges, wealth and power, arises from undue im- 
nee conferred on these things by public opinion and 

y the manners of society. It appears that possessions 
have the advantage of character ; for the man of ample 
wealth and questionable morals will be received, but the 
man of estimable character and cultivated mind who is 
poor will find but few ways open to behold or share the 
elegances of others. There are some exceptions to this in 
favor of certain professions and high stations won by 
merit ; but the general fact remains. Now, the result is 
that outward advantages and means of power are sought 
too much ; so that the relative value and dignity of things 
is inverted. Of course, these advantages will flow to those 
who will be the most devoted to the task of getting them ; 
but they seldom will be the persons who would use these 
things the best. For those who, having great possessions, 
would be masterful in using them nobly, will show it by 
using a little well ; and never, except in cases of very un- 
common genius, or circumstance, can they be distin- 
guished by immense acquisition, because they will be too 
busy by the way in using well what they have. 

oreover, there is a freedom which a man of the very 
noblest type never will give up. He will know that to be 
in bondage to affairs is as much a loss of power over him- 
self as any other slavery, and he will understand that his 
wer over himself is a test of the nobility of his life. 
very man who wins his own way, or who does any earnest 
work in the world, will act, and must act, to a degree, the 
lowly part of an instrument, ‘‘a bread-and-butter ma- 
chine”. But the noble man will be ashamed to let this 
machine part be so exacting that actually he is unable to 
command himself, or to exert the influence of a person in 
lofty enterprises of moral import. Therefore, there is a 
certain price for immense wealth which the noblest kind 
of man will not pay, because his personal liberty is not for 
sale. But if we think not of these things, we shall say 
‘* it’s a queer world”, because it would be so excellent, we 
think, if the noble and large mind could wield the means 
of power that lie unused or half-used in the hands of the 
ignoble. But there is nothing strange in the fact that a 
man grows not rich who thinks riches cost too much 


_ of his personal influence and of his power over himself by 


which to exert influence. This is a moral position of 
great dignity and nobility. By the very fact of these 
strange contrasts in condition and this misplacement of 
things, nature sets her stamp on ¢he man as the thing of 
consequence, compared to which his circumstances are 
naught. The man who follows nature therein, by setting 
his own value high above all his circumstances, stands on 
the pinnacle of respect for himself. Every man is more potent 
in himself, by his presence, by his speech-and acts, than 
by anything he can give if he withhold himself. I would 


be careful not to despise money ; it has a legitimate power 


which is great. It is the representative of a million forms 
of wealth and countless shapes and kinds of values, the 
work of honest and sometimes of glorious toil with hand 
or head ; and it is the medium by which all those values 
are exchanged. ‘Therefore to give money isto give every 
kind of product; that is, it confers an immense and far- 
reaching power, to call to our side every sort of value, and 
to command every service and everything that can he 
Probably this immense versatility of function 
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and consequent value is the reason why men are more 
ready to give any other sort of property than to give 
money. But understanding this, it is a proof of value of 
man to set each man’s personal attention higher than 
aught else he can give. For if a man give money only, he 
gives only his circumstances, which may happen to be more 
or less valuable than another’s ; but the great gift is him- 
self. It is noble so to order his life that he loses not the 
power over himself to give himself to the good deeds 
which need him, and which enforce the sympathy of his 
conscience and his heart. 

Thus I have shown two reasons, lying deep in our 
social system, why these misplacements, at first seeming 
so strange, need not surprise us very much. Many things 
are, or appear, out of place, and persons are ill-matched 
with their companions or conditions, because the liberty 
and quiet, which is the necessity of all lovely crystalliza- 
tion, social or other, is destroyed by indelicate manners 
and evil tongues, and because the advantages of wealth 
are likely to be sought most ardently by those least likely 
to be noble in the use of them. 

But after all these things, and many more which I pass 
over, are said, no doubt there will be a great deal left of 
this misplacement and mis-matching of things which it 
will be difficult to explain—perhaps impossible. Imbed- 
ded deep in the very processes of mental, moral, physical 
and social development—slow evolution that counts its 
days by eons and writes the epitome of ten million years 
in the present structure of a muscle—in this, I say, em- 
bedded lie causes of imperfection and of unfinished cre- 
ation which are too complex and profound for statement. 
Probably for countless generations yet the things of life 
will seem as strangely misplaced as ever, and thousands of 
years after us people will be saying still that “it’s a queer 
world”. If we cannot explain, then, how can we inéer- 
pret? If we cannot tell altogether why this out-of- 
placeness exists so largely, and if we may hope, and give 
reason for hoping, that it will be lessened by human vir- 
tue, and at last quite outgrown in the lovely “ blue dis- 
tance” of the future, here or elsewhere, surely we may 
say that it cannot be unmixed evil by the way, but may 
serve a purpose in the imperfect conditions which pro- 
duce it, and even contain benign helps for character. 
How, then, shall we interpret this out-of-placeness of 
things so far as we cannot explain it? 


First, this interpretation is found in discipline. By so 
much as duty is greater than pleasure, and as fine grain 
of character is worth more than all delights, nature is 
concerned to give us discipline and not satisfactions. 
Not to enjoy pleasures but to be strong, not to get hap- 
piness but to deserve it,—this is the true end of a man; 
and nature’s whole system is framed to enforce and dig- 
nify this end. Therefore, the finer the soul, the more ver 
often will it seem as if all possible hindrances and diffi 


culties hastened to that spot to compel the forging of an 


armor of will. This is an old truth and has been ex- 
pressed in all ages: “Gold is tried.in the fire and accept- 
able men in the furnace of adversity.” Therefore, when 
this bitter discipline comes, when some of these rodigious 
misplacements of persons or things take hold of a soul 
and wringit till life cracks, then at last, as the years go by 
and the struggle fades into a quiet victory, you shall see 
the extreme sublimities of endurance grown toa divine 
beauty in the face, all the anguish past, all the strife gone, 
all the furrows filled again with a odd patience, and: 
with a vast benignity of sympathy with human sorrows. 
The splendor of a disciplined character, which has learned 
to bear with grace, which meets every thing as it comes, 
and without flinching, without fretting, without crying for 
sympathy, lifts the weight and carries it where it must go, 
and does this serenely and cheerfully for half a life be- 
cause, during the foregoing half, it has battled with wild 
waters to reach that shore of. solemn strength,—this 
splendor is very great. This glory comes of the things 
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that seem queer, which work at the soul like swart 
smiths with a fiery forge, and show us 
“ What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors.” 

Again, I find an interpretation of these misplacements 
in the principle of sacrifice which runs all through life, the 
simple principle that as we cannot have everything we must 

ive up some things for the sake of having others. No 
Joubt there is an ideal plainly written in nature, of peace, 
joy, nobility, and opportunity for every faculty of every 
person. But creation has toiled along only a portion of 
the way toward that ideal glory, and at this point, as all 
things cannot be had, the joys are sacrificed for those ex- 
ercises which shall make men and women capacious for 
higher joys by and by. Also the parts, that is, individuals, 
are sacrificed in outward advantages for the good of the 
whole. We groan, for example, when we see a great edu- 
cation wasted on some graceless lounger while struggling 
boys full of aspiration g° untaught; but if yon fribble is 
put through college by his father while toiling genius digs 
its slow way to a victory only half worthy of its possibili- 
ties, reflect that nature seizes the advantage of education 
as a sort of police to watch and regulate the young rois- 
terer, or as a kind of work-house for him, with compulsory 
labor. What should we do, indeed, if all the fribbles were 
turned loose on society without the restraining grace and 
enforced respectability of an education? Therefore, till 
nature can avoid producing fribbles, much nobler stuff 
must suffer privation to save society from the worst effects 
of the poor stuff. But there is a more direct individual 
aspect of this fact®ef sacrifice; the moral improvement of 
one person seems to be wrought often by the deliberate 
immolation of the happiness of comrade, friend, relative. 
This appears plainly in the sad mismatings of marriage. 
Nature, little concerned to make personas happy, but much 
concerned to make them great, does seem sometimes delib- 
erately to immolate One person on the altar of another’s 
moral needs. If there be acold, earthy, unyielding, selfish, 
hard heart found anywhere, by some strange mystery it 
gets married with a nature all tenderness and clinging love. 
The result is fearful for the loving soul, but so the hard 
and bitter crust of the other be a Tittle softened, nature’s 
end seems gained, especially if by the keen suffering and 
lonely life the gentle spirit 1s chastened into a dignity and 
disciplined grace which make its love like the blue depth 
of the heavens. Or if the studious, the thoughtful, the 
learned be married with some child of pleasant fancies and 
winsome presence, but who cannot be drawn into compan- 
ionship of.mind, who pays no respect to the quiet seclu- 
sion of thought, whose coming is generally an intrusion, 
and who leaves the other for a lifetime in utter loneliness 
of mind and thought, probably the most bitter of all soli- 
tudes—the disappointment is great for the one who would 
enjoy richly the communion of mind which he hoped to 
have; but nature is satisfied so the foolish, unearnest, 
thoughtless, be brought gradually to a little dignity and 
enthusiasm of mind. 

Thus, by these contrasts in life, by things and per- 
sons out of.place according to our eye-sight, nature sets the 
stamp of divine care and interest on moral stature, on a 
grand and high character, strong to will and to do and 
chastened to endure. Not on ease or quiet or happiness, 
but on nobility of manliness the divine seal is set; and for 
this all things conspire so ge gem t that even the very mis- 
shapen things of this point of progress, the strange incon- 
gruities which we think we could improve, the things out 
of place and the sad miscarriage of loves and friendships— 
all join in the one upheaval to create a glorious creature. 
Some scholars tell us that the nature-gods worshiped by 
tribes living in fertile lowlands, are genial but immoral; 
but that the deities of tribes inhabiting rocky uplands are 
fierce bunt holy. ‘So it is in the rugged and rocky places in 
Which often lite is set by the stress of things or persons 
misplaced, Jn this hard soil only holy and austere morality 
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will spring up, only a pure and high aspiration be nurtured, | 


_ only a strong and disciplined soul grow, only a divine and 


holy Being be adored; so that again, in a great way, comes 
to pass the saying that is written, ‘““The wilderness shall 
blossom like the rose”; the stony places of life break into a 
beauty greater than lilies, and become the ‘‘garden of the 
Lord”. 


Again, I see an interpretation of these misplacements in 
the duty, pressed home sometimes severely, to make the 
most of what we have. We must not forget the shortness 
of our vision. Even the best, the clearest eyes, the eyes 
cleared by much suffering and long pea ort in seeing in 
the dark, yet can see but a little way: so little, indeed, that 
when I think of all the infinite providence in which we 
live and move, the daily wonders of order and of power, 
the mysteries of life and death, the mighty out-working of 
moral laws through ages and nations, the tender whisper of 

e, strength and help speaking within us, the web of 
ife in which all the threads lie so wonderfully woven in a 
pattern so majestic, so glorious, passing all understanding, 
—then I can speak only of apparent misplacements and 
veil my eyes blinded by excess of light. I have that rever- 
ence for a fact, ‘‘that most religious thing in the universe”, 
said Weiss, a fact which has once appeared and become 
inwoven with the march of events and the mysterious con- 
neetions of things—for this, I say, I have that reverence 
that I am forbid to dream how things might be otherwise, — 
a foolish and even an impious dream, since they are not 
otherwise, and since they are filled with witness to the holi- 
ness of God. We may wish, if we dare (I dare it not), 
that we had been cast in this or that lot or surrounded with 
these or those conditions which seem to us preferable; but 
no sight, nor even any sufficient ground of judgment can 
go with the wish.. We cannot tell, or even imagine, what 
we would have been under other conditions. If I have 
grown up, poor, to be what I am, I may weave pretty 
visions of what I would have doneif rich, but I know 
nothing about it, nor even dimly can guess the possible 
world-wide differences of my life and character. In my 
ignorance on the one hand which leaves me so helpless, in 
my experience of providence on the other which fills me 
with adoration, I dare wish nothing to be other than it is. 
But it is a part of this same religious reverence for what- 
ever is, to make the most of what we have. And touchin 
this, there are two facts very plain: every one has enoug 
to make more of than he does make, for no one draws all. 
the good and sweetness possible out of his conditions; and 
every one has ‘enough to make great things of, to fill life 
with the glories of patience, strength, love, worship and 
thanksgiving. ‘‘Of old time”, says Theodore Parker, 
‘‘Michael Angelo took his copies from the persons in the 
streets, and wrought them out on the walls and the ceiling 
of the vatican, changing a beggar into a giant, and an 
ordinary woman who bore a basket of flowers on her arm 
into an angel; and the beggar and flower girl stand there 
now in their lustrous beauty, speaking to eyes that wander 
from every side of thé green world. The rock slumbered 
in the mountain, and he reached his hands out and took 
it, and gathered the stones from the field about him, and 
built them into that awful pile, which, covering acres on 
the ground, reaches up its mighty dome towards heaven, 
constraining the mob of the city to bow their foreheads and 
to vow great prayers to God. So, my brothers and my 
sisters, out of the common events of life, out of the passions 
put by God into your hearts, you may p pone on the walls of 
your life the fairest figures, angels and prophets. Out of 
the common stones of your daily work, you may build 
ourself a temple which shall shelter your head from all 
arm, and bring down on you the inspiration of God.” 

Here ends my sermon. I have tried to state before you 
some of the problems of life, the things that seem so sad, 
80 cette so out of place. I have stated some ways of 
explaining them ; , 
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1. By the indelicate manners and busy tongues which 
abridge liberty in just those exquisite and momentous 
things of life to which freedom and peace are most neces- 
sary. 
2. By the false value and influence allowed in society to 


. the pompe and powers of possessions. 
I 


ave stated some ways of interpreting them: 

1. As disciplines of character. 

2. As included in the general fact of sacrifice, by which 
one person must suffer for another’s good. 

3. As involving the religiousness of making the most of 
what we have ian of reverence for the divine order. 

Quit ye like men; be strong! If you have ag (xt oe 
ments, think that others have them too, and be the kinder. 
If you have some care or craving tugging at your life, go 
not about gloomy or morose, but live as long as you can, as 
well as you can, generously and pleasantly. If you cannot 
understand all the strange conditions in which you walk, ap- 

1 from your little knowledge tothe sublime order of the 
infinite heavens,from your dim sight to the depth of the love 
of the law of God, from time to ‘‘the eternal years”. O then 
will descend on us immutable peace, as if the marvel- 
lous hemisphere of blue above us gathered itself to a span 
to be our house-roof, with no star dropped, but all shining 
on us even in the blue of the day-light by reason of the 
nearness of the heavens. 
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The Order of Creation: The Conflict between Genesis and Geology. 


A controversy between the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max Muller, 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, M. Reville, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. pp. 178. 
Truth Seeker Company, New York. 75 cents. 

Our enterprising publishers have resorted to a new de- 
vice for attracting the book buyer. We have offered to us 
books that are Round Tables of controversy. If some lead- 
ing article in an English review by a famous hand is an- 


swered by an equally famous one, and in turn is answered | 


by the former, eliciting a rejoinder, and so ad nauseam, 
then the American publisher gathers them into a book and 
baptises it with the name of ‘‘that irrepressible book”. 
The duel between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison finds a 
successor in what, from the number of combatants drawn 
in, we must call the quadrilateral duel between Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Max Muller and M. Reville. In 
the Nineteenth Century for November, 1885, Mr. Glad- 
stone opened fire on M. Reville, the distinguished Hibbert 
lecturer for 1884. M. Reville gives us an amusing ac- 
count of how at a Zable d’hote in Italy one day he took 
somewhat warmly the side of Mr. Gladstone against-an old 
English lady who was. vehemently denouncing the leader 
of the liberal party. The irony of fate, he says, occurred 
a few days after, when an Italian count suddenly said to 
him: ‘‘You are M. Reville, are you not, Professor of the 
College de France? Well, it seems that Mr. Gladstone 
has been attacking you sharply in.an English review.” 
That was the first news he had of the encounter that has 
resulted in this neat book issued by the Truth Seeker Com- 
pany of New York. eo 


_ Evolution versus Involution: A popular exposition of the doctrine 


of True Evolution, a Refutation of the Theories of Herbert Spen- 


cer, and a vindication of Theism. By Arze R. Reed. James Pott 


& Co., New York. Paper, pp. xii., 275. $2.50. 


The book in our hands may be described as of the first 
fruits of the marriage of theology and the doctrine of evo- 
lution. The author, whose very odd name, Arze R. Rred, 
would seem an anagram of something like Ezra E. Derr, 
sets before himself the task of claiming the doctrine of 
evolution in behalf of theism. Recognizing that ‘‘evolu- 
tion is no longer a mere hypothesis, but has assumed its 
place among the recognized truths whitch the intellect of 
man has wrung from thearcanaof nature”, he undertakes 


_ toshow the congruity between it and the truths of religion, 
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The book betrays a good deal of general familiarity with 
the subject, slightly tinged, however, with eccentricity 
and bizarrerie. J. T. 


WRITERS on universal religion, or social circles or socie- 
ties by which the subject is taken up, ignore one of the 
first weapons in their armory when they disregard Samuel 
Johnson’s monumental works. Johnson was among the 


gracious geniuses of the century—a prophet to whom the 


race had other than simply local messages and promises. 
He soared out of reach of the ecclesiasticism of his time, 
and looked upon everything with the sad, heroic eye of a 
master of men. Wecannot ignore him but by ignoring a 
part of the universe. I find in him the type of the sweet 
theist to whom Nature presents her best face. Even Em- 
erson must yield to him in specific directness of vision. 
Where other scholars have failed in sympathy, Johnson, by 
the possession of that necessary faculty, has held the key 
to many mysteries. Johnson, moreover, was absolutely free 
from partisan anxiety; he never thought gomdoigy, 
if he failed in desire to deck it in habitual disguises. No 
category of religious volumes to which so rare a character 
is denied entrance can utter the loftiest word for the age. 
H. L. T. 
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_ It occurred to us, on seeing a notice of a reprint in book 
form of Professor Seeley’s article on — I., in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (of which the English reviewer 
says it is founded on wide original research into the records 
of the time), that it Would be of profit to both reader and 
publisher if many of the great argicles in the Britannica 
were separately published. What could be better than 
Caird’s article on metaphysics, or Sedgwick’s article on 
ethics, or Adamson’s article on logic? Michael Foster’s 
article on Physiology, treated from a broad philosophical 
standpoint, is, we understand, already a classic in medical 
circles, though it would be more interesting for the general 
reader of good books.* A really grand history of philoso- 
phy could be made by gathering together the profound 
articles on the separate names of philosophic leaders, 
Grant’s Aristotle, Campbell’s Plato, Adamson’s Kant, 
Wallace’s Hegel and the treatment by various scholarly 
hands of the works of Lucretius, Aquinas, Eckhart, Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, Lotze and others. With 
a cementing introduction, such a book would be ee 
o 
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THREE CRADLES I HAVE SEEN. 


The first is in the delightful attic of an old New Eng- 
land country house, taking its well-deserved rest after the 
varied experiences of more than two hundred years. Near 
it stands an antiquated spinning wheel, and in one corner 
is a massive chest, which suggests the story of Ginevra. 
This cradle has had no uneventful history. It came from 
far across the sea, and closely packed in it came too the 
sheets and pillow cases which were the marriage portion 
of a young bride, who thought it no hardship to leave her 
English home to make a new one in the strange country 
across the sea. It has held in its capacious om the 
closely-capped babies of a long line of earnest men and 
women, to whom life seemed so serious and responsible a 
trust that even the little babies in the cradles must be 
taught self-control and renunciation.. These mothers had 
neither time nor fancy for bordering the tiny pillows with 
dainty lace, nor fastening bows of soft ribbon to the cover- 
let. Yet they loved their children, and gladly endured 
toil and privation that the little ones might know freer, 
brighter days. Bn 

My second cradle is in a stately palace in Italy, and is 


surrounded with royal magnificence, It is of the rarest 
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tortoise shell and mother-of-pearl, and it gleams and glows 
with the soft, rich coloring. Here and there are set lovely 
bits of red coral, and all around the edge is a bordering of 
large, delicately-cut cameos, such as ladies used to wear for 
breastpins, each one the work of a great artist, and each 
one too the picture of a dear little baby. ‘These thirty 
baby heads do not look like those of princes and princesses, 
dressed in royal robes; they are just like the babies we 
know, and so I am sure the artists could find nothing 
sweeter than the dimpled cheeks and shoulders we see every 
night, when we all crowd round to help undress our own 
baby. The cradle is shell-shaped, and is swung on carved 
supports by wide Roman sash ribbons tied in loose knots 
and loops, while the figure of a tender, loving angel bends 
over the satin pillows where the head of the little prince 
should rest. at is the cradle presented to the queen of 
—_ the gentle Marguerite, by the city of Naples. 
ot long ago I saw the third cradle, of which I want to 
tell you. hat would you think of an old soap box, set 
up on two rudely-cut rockers and with only a little straw 
in the bottom? Yet that is just the cradle which I saw 
in the doorway of an old house in a street where we do 
not go very often. It was not large engugh for a baby to 
be comfortable, you would have said, and the marks of the 
printed label showed as plainly on it as in the days when it 
was a soap box, and eothing more. For all that, do you 
know when I saw it I thought it the most precious cradle 
of the three? For there in the old box, with his fat, dim 
pled hands grasping the sides, with tangled golden curls 
and laughing eyes, sat a baby. He wasa clean, healthy 
baby too, though indeed he was almost the only clean thing 
about the place. Rough men passed before him; even in 
the minute I stood there I heard words I was glad the 
baby could not understand. Still, there he sat, looking 
very fair in his innocence, just as happy as he could be, 
and I am sure he was a blessed influence in the life of some 
mother, who needed him sorely. Indeed, the power of 
babyhood is universal, and we are all children of one father. 
» E. E. M. 


. MY SHADOW. 
“T have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see; 


He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head, 
And I see him jump before me when I jump into my bed. 


“The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to 
grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 

For vad —— shoots up taller, like an India-rubber 


And sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at all. 


“He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

I’d think in to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me 


“One morning very early before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew in every sccm ¥ 
But my. lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepyhead, 


—_ at home behind me, and was fast asleep in 


—Rosert Louis Stevenson. (A Child’s Garden of Verses.) 


TIDY. 


| That was what we all called her, though her real name 
| was Elizabeth or some other name so much too large for 
her that I never heard it often enough to be sure what it 
was. She lived just across the road from the school-house 
and, ate, less than five years old, came to school because 
Clair, her brother,—older—was too bashful to come alone. © 
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Hur parents were hard-working farmers, well known in 
the neighborhood as “John” and “Mollie” even by their 
own little ones, of whom there were five, Clair and Tidy 
being the two oldest. It sounded strangely enough to 
hear Tidy ask to “go over to Mollie’s to get a piece” at 
recess. I always sent them home as soon as I was through 
with them for the half-day, but one forenoon they came 
back at once because, as Tidy explained, “Mollie’s mop- 

ing.” 

As oldest daughter, little Tidy with her bright eyes and 
sweet baby face began to show some little, thoughtful, | 
womanly ways. Once when I called to see her mothershe / 
was sitting on the floor amusing the baby; before I left he | 
fell asleep leaning against her, and there she sat patiently 
waiting with her arm around the little fellow to keep him 
froth falling until her mother noticed them and put the 
baby in his crib. 

As soon as she learned that she must not talk aloud in 
school she never made me any trouble. She was so bright 
and active, so winning and pretty, too, that she was a 
pet. She would flit from one big girl to another as still as a 
a mouse and always sure of a welcome, never tiring of * | 
finding in their various books the letters she knew. I am | 
sure it is a pleasure to them now, as it is to me, to think 
that we helped to fill her baby life with the petting and 
attention she must often have gone without in the crowded, : 
busy home. ca 

I had little time to spare to her, but used to let her come | 
to me several times a day for a few minutes, with any book 
she chanced to have, as often a history or grammar as any i 
thing else, and sit on my lap and tell me what letters she 
could. Once when I offered to take her up as usual to read 
soon after recess, instead of springing to her place she hung 
back, saying softly, “I guess I’d better stand down this fs 
time, my feet’s muddy.’ 

Sometimes she came to me with an old primer whose 
simple lessons she partly read and partly repeated from 
memory so fast and so energetically, that unless I watched 
her closely she would have the whole school laughing. 
She read the little piece that ends “The cat is on my new 
fur cap. Get off, old cat!” saying in her quick, eager way, 
“Get off’n that, you old cat!” 

She would spring into my lap as lightly as a bird, and was 
so small and slight and sat so still that I scarcely felt her 
weight, and often held her when I could be seated at my 
work. She soon learned this, and when tired of the others 
would come to me and modestly ask, “Please may I sit on 
your lap a little bit?” 

Perhaps these memories of her are made more tender and 
almost sacred because her little lifeended so soon. I never 
saw her after that winter. The next summer she fell and 
broke her arm. \Not long after it was well—and very 
patient she was while it was healing, they told me—she 
with three others of the little brothers and sisters sickened. 
with diphtheria, and died, one after another. 

Although it seems very hard when we think of the poor, 
overworked mother in her loneliness, to me it seems more 
fitting and more pleasant too, to think of Tidy in her 
sweetness and baby beauty, taken away from all the hard- 
ships life must surely have brought her, growing still purer 


and fairer in another part of “ Our Father’s House”. 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


DVlotes from fhe Sield. 


Boston Notres.—Brother C. H. A. Dall writes from Cal- 
cutta: “February 12th I reached seventy years, and had 
fully twice seventy baskets and bouquets, big ones, of roses 
and lilies and mignonette, piled round me by one hundred 
and forty of my sldet and younger boys and girls, mostl 
called “ Hindoos”, but all lovers of Jesus. With cask og 
bouquet came an elegant birthday card, inscribed lovingl pe 
by the hand that offered me its blessing. Some fifty friends Be 
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met me twicé, At 9 and 11 p. M., with hearts full of con- 
ratulation. ’*Twas one of the gladdest days of my life. 
ope you feel as well and as youngasIdo. God bless 
your efforts to aid us. If I return in 1887 I may get a 
brother to come here with me and start work in Bombay 
or Madras.”———Our government has just issued a copy of 
the official Japanese report on its public schools—which 
are copied nearly from American schools and managed and 
officered by a system like ours. There are 7 kinder- 
pertens, 29,081 elementary, 172 middle schools, 1 university, 
6 normal schools (with elementary schools attached) for 
both sexes, 70 professional schools, 10 agricultural, 6 com- 
mercial, 5 public female academiés, 88 public and 1131 
private schools of language and literature, for the blind and 
dumb, for penmanship, and for handiwork. There are 19 
public libraries and 4 public museums and 30 learned 
societies. Educational conventions are held frequently. 


Easter Hats.—There will be less excuse than in former 
years if ladies continue to desecrate Easter sanctities with 
murdered ornaments. The ladies of lowa are organizing. 
The pledge to abstain from the use of plumage that has 
cost life has the name of the Governor’s wife at the head of 
the list. The Forest and Stream, of New York, is starting 
an Audubon society with the hope of having a branch so- 
ciety in every community. Last Sunday the senior editor 
of this paper delivered the sermon on ‘“The Slaughter of the 
Innocents”, which he gave to his own people on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, before the Universalist society at Engle- 
wood. At theclose of the service a pledge to abstain from 
the use of plumage that had cost a life was extensively 
signed by the ladies present. The same pledge was circu- 
lated in All Souls church, and will be presented to the 
Woman’s Club this week. Next week we will furnish each 
subscriber to UNITY with a blank copy of this pledge, with 
perhaps other matter bearing on this subject. We bespeak 
the interest of our readers. Who will send the largest list 
. women and girls pledged to ‘‘no beauty based on cru- 
elty”? 


Cuicaco.—Mr. Milsted led the noon meeting of Sunday- 
school teachers, the lesson being a continuation of the 
study of Elisha, particularly the position of the ancient 
prophet in relation to the kings as exemplified in the 
stories of Elisha. Mr. Milsted quoted at length from Well- 
hausen in proof that the pre-eminent position of the prophet 
in Hebrew life was a matter of later thought ; that he stood 
among his contemporaries in a very humble position. 
Subsequent centuries have erected him on a pedestal. He 
also quoted Schleiermacher’s definition of prophecy as be- 
ing the other half of an accomplished fact. Given certain 
conditions, the result was anticipated. Martineau also 
speaks of the “scrap-book of prophecies”, in which pre- 
monitions, a, hopes and threats incoherently 
blend without definite outline. Discussion took a practical 
turn, hinging upon the golden text of the lesson, “ Fear 
not” ,—how best to teach fearlessness, and what things are 
most to be feared. 


St. Paut, Minn.—‘“‘UNITy is glad, of course, whenever 
any Unity church is glad, and wants to know all about it 
in as short an inch as possible: so here our gladness is,—and 
how much work the few lines represent, all who have done 
likewise will know! (1) We have ‘‘raised” the church 
debt of $3,000, the $3,000 we allowed ourselves when build- 
ing,—that and no more, according to our contract with each 
other. Mr. J. D. Ludden’s generous $1,000 was the lever 
which moved all the rest. And (1), again,—for we doubt 
which 1s first, —St. Paul will none the less be heard from at 
the coming Conference as one of the churches who have 

riven the Western Conference the full quota of rightfal 

elp. And now (2), a smaller matter of local rejoicing is, 
that at last we have finished paying for a 
piano, offered us at a low price, by a friend. Has any 
other church such kind friends? If so, we are glad again. 
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April 10, 1886 


(Bravo! Uwnrtry office here gives three cheers,—a big one, 
and a little one, and one pianissimo!/ 


St. Lours.—Rabbi Sonneschein has tendered iis resigna- 
tion to the congregation to which he has ministered for the 
last seventeen years. The cause seems to be tneological. 
His views are too progressive, and he has been too willing to 
consort with Christians and other heathen. The Christi- 
anity of some of the men we might mention has been laid 
under grave suspicion because of their too great willing- 
ness to associate religiously with Rabbi Sonneschein and 
his associates. O, the timid hnman heart! When will it 
learn to trust the spirit of man as long as it isin quest of 
realities? The exchange from which we glean this item of 
news says, “‘Of Doctor Sonneschein’s religious purity there 
can be no doubt.” Our fellowship goes out to the disfel- 
lowshiped, and we would respectfully ask for a place in 
Doctor Sonneschein’s church. | 


A VoIcE FROM THE EASTERN. BorpER.—Dear Unity: 
From far away on this Eastern border I send you brotherly 
siya Lose not heart, but stand brave and true for 

reedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. I 
was pained to read in the March number of the Unitarian 
the attack on Mr. Clifford’s scripture readings, at the 
Philadelphia dedication, so singularly beautiful and appro- 
priate as they proved to be when you reproduced them. 
This reactionary movement, this moving backward along 
the clear line of Unitarian traditions of history, makes it 
all the more imperative that UNitry should maintain the 
forward look. It is in the unity of the spirit we must 
find the ‘‘bond of peace”. 


Yours faithfully, H. D. C. 
C Eastport, Maine, March 28, 1886. 


BLoomMiIncton.—The Unitarian church of this place has 
sustained a serious loss in the death of Robert Thomsen 
in the sixty-eighth = of his age. He was among the 
original founders of the church more than a quarter of a 
century ago. He was generous and self-sacrificing, of great 
simplicity and purity of character, with a kind word and 
a as hand for everybody. His years of active busi- 
ness had not marred the rare sweetness and gentleness of 
a nature which warmed the atmosphere about him wher- 
ever he went. He held fast the friends of his early school- 
days and was dearly prized by friends of later years. 
Many were the sad hearts that followed his body to the 
grave, Sunday, March twenty-eighth. gs % 


HartTForD, Conn.—A correspondent of The Examiner, of 
New York, thus speaks of Unity church at this place: 
“The building itself is unusually comfortable and attrac- 
tive, departing as widely from the old, traditional church 
type as its doctrines do from the old theology. Its seats 
are free alike to the rich and poor—the expenses being 
paid by voluntary subscriptions.” He also alludes to a 
class in “Good Citizenship”, conducted by the pastor every 
Sunday noon, wherein the great practical questions of 
society and state are ade | 


J APAN.—Two graduates of Harvard, one a professor in 
a native college, another an artist, have recently been con- 
firmed in the Buddhist’s faith. We doubt not many of our 
Americans might be improved by an application of the hu- 
man principles of Buddhism. Probably a thorough con- 
version to this would fit one to take high position among — 
the Christians, so akin are the teachers of God. The paths 
of peace and helpfulness all lead one way. 


SouTH CALIFORNIA IN CHICAGO.—The railroad rates 
are very cheap to the Pacific coast now, but one can get 
much of the citrus fragrance, beauty and summer-like 
presence of that semi-tropical land by visiting the displa 
now on exhibition at Battery D. on Michigan avenue. 

M. Chognill, one of our Unity friends and contributors, 


is secretary of the exhibit, and will tell visitors all about. 
‘ that summer land. 


